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MORE than once a prospective client has stepped into a printing office 
and casually asked the dumbfounding question, “How much does it 
cost to print a book?” 

What a simple question, what a lack of understanding of any need 
for specifications, what complete unawareness of the intricate details 
involved in the production of any printed matter. The uninitiated seem 
to think that making books is like slicing liverwurst—and we don't 
mean to infer that the making of the latter hasn't complexities of its own. 

Bookmaking like medicine has been largely taken over by specialists. 
It takes an experienced designer-typographer to plan a book. The de- 
signer should have the complete manuscript and illustration material 
and the publisher’s general instructions as to format, illustrations, paper, 
binding, and probable market. Complete information helps to keep the 
designer on the beam in selecting type faces, type sizes, measures, lead- 
ing, margins, reproduction methods for illustrations, paper, colors of 
ink, style of binding, binding material, stamping, and other details. 

The designer sets the pitch for the book and makes specifications 
from which an estimator may accurately figure costs. 

The estimator is one of the unsung heroes of the printing trade. 
Actually he needs an exhaustive knowledge of printing processes, the 
countless steps in production, the time required for each operation, 
the unit cost in each department. He needs to be thoroughly familiar 
with composition, engravings, electrotypes, presswork, paper, ink, and 
binding. He needs to know which of many methods of handling will 
be most economical for a given job. He ought to know his competitive 
market. He needs to be a mixture of printer and mathematician—a walk- 
ing encyclopedia of the graphic arts. 

The designer and estimator can come up with a cost for producing 
your book—but a lot of education, experience, research, calculation, 
patience, and understanding go into it. Are you ready with the manu- 
script and necessary information? 
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THE WORK OF S. H. DE ROOS 


A Contribution to the History of the Rebirth of 
the Printing Art in the Netherlands 


A. A. M. STOLS 


WHEN S. H. de Roos relinquished his position with the “Amsterdam” Type- 
foundry (Lettergieterij ‘“Amsterdam’’) in 1942, it marked not only the occasion 
of his sixty-fifth birthday but also the completion of thirty-five years of con- 
tinuous service with that firm. In that time he had become one of Holland's 
leading type designers and typographers and made his influence felt in every 
branch of the book arts. His major achievement was the designing of eleven new 
type faces, three of which—the Egmont, Erasmus and Medieval—enjoy wide 
American use; but he was also responsible for the typography of many of the 
finest books printed in the Netherlands in the twentieth century. National recog- 
nition came in 1930 when the Netherlands government made him a Knight of 
the Order of Orange-Nassau. 

Sjoerd Hendrik de Roos was born in the Netherlands on September 14, 1877 
in the village of Drachten, province of Friesland, and throughout his life he 
| exemplified: the characteristic Frisian traits of inflexibility of purpose, persever- 
| 


Se 


ance, and integrity. From his father, a custom shoemaker who long edited the 
official journal of the craft, Sjoerd inherited a facility which later produced many 
articles on typography and the graphic arts which he wrote for periodicals in 
the Netherlands and abroad. His mother was a woman of simple tastes, whose 
sensitivity to beauty in nature and art shaped her son’s character and talents 
along artistic lines. 

A few years after Sjoerd’s birth the family moved to Amsterdam, where the 
boy attended elementary school. He read everything he could lay hands on at 
home, examined every print available, haunted the little book and print shops, 
and drew whenever possible. He was quite happy when he was able to attend | 
evening school to study drawing and French four times a week. Most remarkable, 
for a boy of twelve, was the fact that after evening school, which lasted from | 
five to seven o'clock, he also attended a special drawing school five evenings a 
week from seven to nine-thirty o’clock and also took lessons in manual training. 
His pocket money he spent for books and prints and his “leisure” hours in read- 





ing and drawing, and walking in the countryside. From these walks he acquired 
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a love of nature which was to last throughout his life and which is reflected in 
the sketches he made whenever opportunity offered. 

At twelve he was selected by the “Charitas” society as one of the best dozen 
pupils in the elementary schools of Amsterdam, and under its sponsorship studied 
lithography for three years. Later he attended the evening courses at the Royal 
Academy of Fine Arts. It was not long before he became sufficiently adept to 
accept commissions as lithographer and designer and to illustrate the column 
“Om en bij de groote stad” in the periodical €iden Haard. At the same time he 
learned the technique of bookbinding which was to prove useful to him in later 
years. 

In those days lithography still enjoyed great popularity, and although today 
it has been largely replaced by the offset and other reproduction techniques, 
de Roos has never lost the drawing skill gained through this work. His familiarity 
with the lithographic technique served him not only in the designing of endpapers 
and other decorative work but as well in the lithographs which he made between 
1897 and 1907, notably in the colored Volendam Interior (1899). 

In the 1890's the ideas of a ‘renaissance of the arts and crafts” and of an “art 
for the people” were in the air. Their social significance needs no analysis here, 
but since the period coincided with de Roos’ youth, they influenced his develop- 
ment significantly. Amsterdam was the center of the movement and its leaders 
included such men as H. P. Berlage, the architect, and K. P C. de Bazel, A. J. 
Derkinderen, and Jan Veth. The new ideas were also being applied to the useful 
arts. In 1900 Berlage, the silversmith W. Hoeker, and the interior decorator 
Jac. van den Bosch founded the Binnenhuis in Amsterdam. De Roos, then twenty- 
three years old, was engaged as an assistant but soon became an independent 
collaborator, designing furniture and other articles in the tield of the applied arts. 

In 1901 he designed his first binding, C. S. Adama van Scheltema’s Uit den 
Dool, as well as its typography. Continuing his drawing, he made a number of 
fine lithographs in decorative style and some firmly drawn portraits, including 
those of his parents, Hendrik de Roos and Janna Wijna, and of the above poet 
van Scheltema. In 1903, de Roos became designer for a tin factory at Krommenie. 
Tin containers decorated with miniatures and arabesque borders were much in 
fashion at the time and although there was little opportunity for artistic orig- 
inality, the results de Roos achieved were nevertheless admirable. 

Since he was unable to apply the new ideas in decorative art to this work, he 
sought to develop them in his free time. He became more and more interested 
in the book arts and with his customary energy began the study of American, 
German, and English typography. One of his first commissions in this field was 
the designing of the Dutch edition of William Morris’ Art and Society (Kunst 
en Maatschappij) published by A. B. Soep. One can imagine with what devotion 
de Roos applied himself to providing a suitable typography for the text of a man 
whom he worshipped as a great artist and printer. The book drew considerable 
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attention when it appeared in 1903 and is still considered by booklovers as a 
milestone in Dutch typography. 

This work brought him in touch with the printer B. Modderman, who asked 
him in 1906 to design the typography of the second Drukkersjaarboek (Printer’s 
Annual). The handsome initials he drew for this book, especially the O, won 
flattering notice even abroad. These initials, and the essays de Roos contributed 
to this annual and to other periodicals, convinced Modderman that de Roos 
deserved a better outlet for his talents than that of lithographic designer for a tin 
factory, and that his proper place was in a large graphic arts organization. Thus 
in 1907 he was engaged as artistic collaborator by the “Amsterdam” Typefoundry. 
He had executed an occasional commission for them as early as 1901. Its director 
Uhlenbroek, impressed by the vignettes and borders, suggested to de Roos the 
design of a new type face, thereby spurring the aspirant to a closer study of 
historic typography and the evolution of letter forms. 

The first type face designed by de Roos was the New Javanese (Nieuw 
Javaansch). It is exceptionally difficult for anyone unversed in the Oriental lan- 
vuages to judge its legibility, but discussions with those in a position to know 
indicate that it was very successful. Its design was undertaken to render the hand- 
some Javanese handwriting in simple typographic form. In lectures he delivered 
and in articles he wrote for the Drukkersjaarboek (1907-1910), De Boekzaal 
(1909-1912) and especially in the article on the modern type face in Onze Kunst 
(1907) one could sense his desire for a good, native Netherlands type. 

On New Year’s day, 1912, Dutch printers received from the “Amsterdam” 
Typefoundry a small surprise prospectus of four pages headed: “Announcement 
of our Holland Medieval, a new book face to be cut and cast by us in 10-point 
size after a design by S. H. de Roos.” The new face was enthusiastically received. 
In Onze Kunst J. E van Royen wrote: “It is squarish in shape and in this respect 
far removed from the narrow types used especially by the Elzeviers in the seven- 
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Holland Medieval, roman and italic 9 











AGAMEMNOON 


Nanacht. Op het dak van Agamemnoons paleis rijst de 
wachter uit zijn liggende houding en spreekt. 


WACHTER 





EN goden vraag ik vrijding van dit moeite-zijn, 
Wacht jaarlang, uit wier allenachtelijk betrek, — 
Elbooggehurkt als waakhond op 't Atreidendak, ~ 
Ik van gesternten de avondlijke gaadring weet; 











wu En die den stervren boden ‘t koud en warm getij, 
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Machthebbers stralepralend in de hooge lucht, 

Ik weet hun aller opgaan en hun ondergang. 
Nu-ook-weér hoed ik ’t afgesproken fakkelsein, 

Den vuurglans die uit Troia kondschap breng’ 

En mare van veroovring: zoo toch eischt bevel 

Van dat hoog vrouwhart dat naar mannenraadslag hoopt. — 
Doch als ik op nachtopen storm- en dauwbezocht 

Leger mij neérvlij waar nooit droom het opzicht houdt : 
Immers als tegenwind strak staat gestage vrees 
Openspalkend mijn oogleén tegen wil en lust, ... 

En 't valt mij in te zingen of te neurién, — 

Dat reede toovermiddel dat den slaap bezweert, — 
Wordt het één klaagzang van den rampspoed van dit huis 
Dat niet, als vroeger, meer uitnemend wordt beheerd. 
Nu eindlijk, heilrijke uitkomst van al moeite en last, 
Opschijnen moge uit duister het welbodend vuur!... 

O welkom, welkom, nachtefakkel die ontsteekt 

Licht hel als dagen, feest van dans aan dans voorkondt 
In Argos, dankbre viering van dees medespoed!... 
Heil! Heil! 

Mijne schelle roepen waarschuwt Agamemnoons vrouw 
Snel van haar bed gerezen ijlings in 't paleis 


Page from P C. Boutens’ Agamemnon, set in Holland Medieval 








teenth century; narrow because these charming little books would not, in the 
judgment of their printers, have accommodated enough words in each line if a 
broader type had been used. The Holland Medieval is inspired by the type of 
Nicolas Jenson, the French printer of Venice. It was this type, as the purest 
Roman face, which William Morris analyzed, copied, enlarged, and studied 
before designing his own Golden type. It was likewise the Jenson type which 
was revived—in an even more refined form—in the masterpieces of the Doves 
Press.” The Holland Medieval was made available in roman and italic, semi-bold 
and condensed semi-bold, and in a series of initials and ornaments. Although 
thirty years have passed since its first appearance it still measures up to a very 
high standard. 

De Roos championed the cause of good typography in other ways. He took 
an active part in 1913 in the exhibitions of good and bad printing organized by 
the associations “Art for the People” in Amsterdam and “Art for All” at The 
Hague, where the public for the first time gained by comparison a better insight 
into the art of printing. The good was still greatly in the minority, but this only 
increased the appreciation of de Roos’ work. 

De Roos’ example slowly but surely exerted its influence on publishers and 
printers, and those who did not feel themselves qualified to see a book through 
properly were intelligent enough to enlist his help, especially in cases where the 
printer threatened to mar the appearance of the type by its unsuitable applica- 
tion. Literary and scientific work, periodicals, and brochures were subjected to 
his critical eye, and many a non-expert must have noticed how the periodical for 
which he had been subscribing for many years and which had been printed in 
uninteresting type suddenly assumed a handsomer appearance and a larger degree 
of legibility by the correct use of the Holland Medieval. The first book printed 
in the new type was H. P. Berlage’s Een Drietal Lezingen in Amerika gehouden 
(1912) (Three Lectures Delivered in America). It was extremely popular for 
bibliophile editions. Baudelaire’s Les Fleurs du Mal, published in 1913 by 
De Zilverdistel (The Silver Thistle), shows the Holland Medieval at its best 
and this book is still a much-desired possession of book lovers both in the Nether- 
lands and abroad. For P. N. van Eyck’s book of poems, De Bevrijding, published 
in the same year, the Holland Medieval italic was used. 

De Zilverdistel was established in 1910 by the poets J. Greshoff, J. C. Bloem, 
and PN. van Eyck as an idealistic undertaking and was later carried on by 
van Eyck alone with the typographic collaboration of J. F van Royen. For them 
de Roos designed the Zilvertype (Silver Type). It was first used in a prospectus 
in 1915, and later in the work Over Boekkunst en de Zilverdistel by J. Evan Royen 
and P.N. van Eyck (1916). In the latter it was said: “The guiding principle was 
to express, in our own interpretation, the basic forms which hitherto had received 
their purest realization—within the limits of the techniques of that time—in the 
Venetian type of the eighteenth century. The value of the new face, therefore, 
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BEELD VAN APHRODITE 
>) ANTHEIA 
VAT 
— ia groet met lachjes, als voorheen, u niet, 
loen nog de dauw des levens op haar wangen lag, 

Jaar sinds Alkaios als een droom bij dag vemedheeen 
En‘t lokki igh oofd voor Sappho naar zijn luite neeg 
O, pin! 
ae 
H 
Langs ‘t welig ronden van der leden jongen bloei, 
Tot elk dan de’ andren treffend om het hoogste bad . 
Scheen my te schoon, dat aardsche hand het delgen zou. 
Zoo droeg ik, leed 1k, zwiygend, en coen de ure kwam, 
O nachtren, half doorwaakte, half verdroomde, waar 
De droomen wreeder dan het gloeiendst waken ziin, 

& j 

Van zoete lippen, zoetre leden, zoetst van al 
De ziel, die diey p uit droomende oogen nederziet. 
Maar al mijn nachten zijn een keten vuurs geltyk, 

Die hel door 't scheenirend kruipen muyjner dagen viamt, 


sApPHO he VOOR SAPPHO’S HUIS MET EEN 
( LIEVE, milde straal van 't eerste morgen-licht, 
ay BSG Int hart der hope zangerige vogel zat; 
WV 
Werd Kupris Sap yho’s dienaresse een bleeke god. 
f g 
| zag, 1k zag hoe beider bhik begeerig oleed 
En ‘k dacht aan dood, maar kon niet, want dat gods-gelaat 
Toen ... spreidde ik zelf de sponde die min jeugd verjoeg. 
En toch zoo dierbaar om dien enklen, ijdlen geur 
O wie de ziel haars levens op haar leden drukt! 
12 


Page from Verzen by Kloos, printed in Zilvertype 
with initial by de Roos 
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lies in its inner harmony, in the nice balance of its parts, in the clarity of its forms, 
and in the absence of any annoying superticialities.” It is drawn rather more 
lightly than the Holland Medieval, and the delicate serifs and the fact that it 
is not cast in the so-called standard lining system (whereby the j, p, and q receive 
longer descenders) make it look more slender and more severe. The relation 
between caps and lower-case is especially happy, and the rounded character of 
the Holland Medieval is less in evidence. 

Among the books printed with the Zilvertype are Cheops by J. H. Leopold, 
Prometheus Unbound by Shelley, Verzen by Willem Kloos, and Alaneschijn by 
Arthur van Schendel. The press had in the meantime been renamed the Kunera 
Press. Cobden-Sanderson, when shown books printed with the Zilvertype re- 
marked: “As good as it may be.” The collaboration of van Royen and de Roos 
was not limited to the use of the Zilvertype, but included among others the pro- 
duction of Jac. van Looy’s Nieuwjaarsdag, printed in 16-point Holland Medieval. 

In 1915 de Roos designed and cut a new italic called the Ella. It owes its origin 
to the use of the stylograph. The uniform thickness of the lines resulting from 
the use of this writing instrument, however, gives the serifs and the joins of stems 
and curves a too ornamental character. Because of the specific purpose in mind, 
it cannot be judged by the same standards as his other italics, but it must be 
admitted that de Roos designed more satisfactory ones later. Nevertheless it was 
a great success, even abroad. 

Side by side with his practical work, de Roos continued to advance the cause 
of good bookmaking, and to arouse interest in its history, by his literary contri- 
butions and by his participation in exhibitions of the graphic arts. He was a 
regular contributor to De Boekzaal from 1909 to 1912, and wrote also for Onze 
Kunst, Hel Drukkersweekblad, and De Tampon. Of special interest is the article 
in Het Boek concerning an unknown French incunabulum which he had dis- 
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covered (Consliluliones of Clemens V, printed by Gering, Friburger, and Crantz 
at Paris in 1475), that in De Gulden Passer about a book printed in Civilité type 
by William Sylvius, and his essay “The Book Title.” De Roos’ name appeared 
frequently in foreign publications, such as the volume of essays in honor of 
C. E. Poeschel, the well-known master-printer of Leipzig, published on the occa- 
sion of his sixtieth birthday, the Jabrbuch der Akademie fiir Graphische Kunst 
und Buchgewerbe (1931), The Studio (Modern Book Production 1928), the 
American annual The Dolphin (1933), and the Printing Number of the Times 
(London 1929). 

He served on committees for graphic arts exhibitions in Leipzig (1914 and 
1927), Antwerp (1925), Brussels (1926), Cologne (1928), Florence (1928), 
London (1930), and Paris (1931 and 1937). As early as 1906 he received an 
award at Milan and again in the same city in 1933. He was elected in 1913 to 
honorary membership in the British Institute of Printers and Kindred Trades and 
in 1927 became a corresponding member of the Verein Deutsche Buchkiinstler. 
The two highest distinctions, a Grand Prix and a Dipléme d‘Honneur, were 
awarded him in Paris in 1937. 

As a result of his example a small group of publishers, and such men as J. FE 
van Royen, Jan van Krimpen, Charles Nypels, and the present writer have 
devoted themselves to the making of carefully and tastefully designed books. 
Through his efforts a “50 Best Books of the Year” idea was realized, and success- 
ful exhibitions were held over a period of years. An article written by de Roos, 
“Will the Art of the Book Be Given a Place in Museums?” (in De Wilte Mier, 
1924) attracted considerable attention even outside printing circles. He felt that 
books, as objects of beauty, belonged not only in libraries and private collections, 
but also in museums for the convenience of those interested in the esthetics of 
book design. The book, in his opinion, was entitled to the same recognition as 
other products of the arts and crafts, and its exhibition would act as a stimulus. 
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Fortunately, when the well-known bibliophile M. B. B. Nijkerk offered to present 
a magnificent collection of finely printed books to the city of Amsterdam, de Roos 
was able to arrange for its housing in the City Museum. This princely gift 
includes a nearly complete representation of Dutch bibliophile editions since 
1890. 

Passing reference should also be made to the Typographic Library in the build- 
ing of the “Amsterdam” Typefoundry at Amsterdam. This is a magnificent collec- 
tion of historical, technical, and finely printed books from almost every country 
of the world, which de Roos was largely instrumental in bringing together, and 
of which he was until recently librarian. 

Let us now return to the type faces designed by de Roos. At Christmas 19299 
the Drukkersweekblad carried as a supplement from the “Amsterdam” Type- 
foundry the “Announcement of our Erasmus Medieval, a New Book Face De- 
signed by S. H. de Roos.” It said: “In consonance with the renaissance of the 
classics which they brought about, the humanistic writers preferred to use roman 
letters, at first for their manuscripts, and later for the type patterned after them. 
To indicate its affinity with the first roman types we gave our new medieval the 
name of the great Dutch humanist, Erasmus of Rotterdam.” The elegant Grotius 
type, designed in 1925, was also intended to serve as the semi-bold of the Erasmus 
Medieval. 

The Erasmus Medieval was first used in a little book, beautifully designed by 
de Roos, issued by the “Amsterdam” Typefoundry in 1923: €rasmus en zijn 
Drukkers-Uitgevers; een fragment uil bun briefwisseling (Erasmus and_ his 
Printers-Publishers; a Fragment of Their Correspondence), edited by B. Kruit- 
wagen. The Grotius made its first appearance in Eenige brieven betreffende de 
eerste uilgaven van Hugo de Grool's De Jure Belli ac Pacis (Paris 1625) (Some 
Letters Concerning the First Editions of Hugo Grotius “De Jure Belli ac Pacis’), 
issued in 1925 under the same auspices and likewise with striking typography 
by de Roos. 
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ALDO MANVTIO ROMANO 
ERASMVS ROTERODAMVS S. P. D. 


LLVD apud me saepe numero optaui, doctissime Manuti, 

vt quantum lucis attulisses vtrique litteraturae, non solum 

arte tua formulisque longe nitidissimis, verum etiam in- 
genio doctrinaque neutiquam triuiali, tantundem emolumenti 
illa tibi vicissim rettulisset. Nam quantum ad famam attinet, 
dubium non est quin in omnem vsque posteritatem Aldus 
Manutius volitaturus sit per omnium ora, quicunque littera- 
rum sacris sunt initiati. Erit autem memoria tua, quemadmo- 
dum nunc est fama, non illustris modo sed fauorabilis quoque 
et amanda, propterea quod (vt audio) restituendis propagan- 
disque bonis authoribus das operam, summa quidem cura, 
at non pari lucro, planeque Herculis exemplo laboribus ex- 
cerceris, pulcherrimis quidem illis et immortalem gloriam 
allaturis aliquando, verum aliis interim frugiferis magis quam 
tibi. Audio Platonem Graecanicis abs te formulis excudi, quem 
docti plaerique iam vehementer expectant. Quos authores 
medicinae impresseris cupio cognoscere. Atque vtinam Pau- 
lum Aeginitam nobis dones. Demiror quid obstiterit quo 
minus Nouum Testamentum iampridem euulgaris, opus (ni 
me fallit coniectura) etiam vulgo placiturum, maxime nostro, 
id est Theologorum, ordini. 

Mitto at te duas Tragoedias a me versas magna quidem 
audacia, coeterum satisne foeliciter ipse iudicabis. Thomas 
Linacer, Gulielmus Grocinus, Gulielmus Latimerus, Cutber- 
tus Donstallus, tui quoque amici, non tantum mei, magnopere 
probarunt; quos ipse nosti doctiores esse quam vt iudicio 
fallantur, synceriores quam vt amico velint adulari, nisi si quid 
amore nostri coecutiunt; neque damnant conatum meum Itali 
quibus adhuc ostendi. Badius impressit sibi sat foeliciter, vt 
scribit; nam ex animi sententia diuendidit exemplaria iam 
omnia. Verum non satis consultum est famae meae, vsqueadeo 


Page from Erasmus and His Printer-Publishers 
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Of the Erasmus Jan van Krimpen wrote in De Telegraaf of February 22, 1923: 
“It is lighter and more open in appearance than the Holland Medieval and this 
fact will make it, in the long run, even allowing for wear and tear, more attractive 
than the latter.” Outstanding examples of bookmaking in which the Erasmus was 
used include B. C. Bouten’s translation of Plato’s Phaidros (designed by de Roos 
himself), Jeremias de Decker’s Goede T'rijdag, printed by Charles Nypels on the 
presses of Leiter-Nypels of Maastricht, and Vondel’s Lof der Zeevaert, number 5 
of the present writer's “Jrajeclum ad Mosam” series. Now, after more than 
twenty years, when it is possible to examine a large number of books and other 
printed matter using the Erasmus type, it is a satisfaction to see that it has meas- 
ured up to expectation in every particular, and that it is still a popular face, not 
only in the Netherlands, but in France and Belgium as well. 

The year 1926 marked a new milestone for de Roos. It was natural that a man 
of such versatile gifts in the book arts should wish to work out his typographic 
ideas unhampered by commercial considerations. This opportunity came to him 
in 1926 when the Heuvelpers (Hill Press) was established, so named because of 
its location at the top of one of the hills surrounding the village of Hilversum. 
Here, in his own house, a little printing shop with a hand press was set up. 

For exclusive use in Heuvelpers editions a new 14-point type was designed 
and named Meidoorn (Hawthorn). Like the Erasmus Medieval, the Meidoorn 
is of a purely calligraphic character, yet highly personal. It is smaller and more 
stylized than the Zilvertype, and heavier than both the Erasmus and the Zilver- 
tvpe; the serifs are more vigorous and sharper at the joins. The admirable capitals 
are closely fitted. Meidoorn may be called a highly perfected incunable type, the 
result of a devoted study of the types of Jenson and his successors and the appli- 
cation of modern techniques in type manufacture. 

The Meidoorn face is not suitable for all kinds of work, as the Holland 
Medieval and the Erasmus have proved to be. It is especially good for stately 
prose and classic poetry, and may be compared in this respect with the types of 
the Ashendene Press by St. John Hornby and of the Bremer Presse by Dr. Willy 
Wiegand. 

Only four books have issued from the Heuvelpers. The first, Spinoza’s Trac- 
lalus Polilicus, appeared in 1928. It was printed in red and black, with woodcut 
title lines and initials, on Van Gelder hand-made Holland paper watermarked 
with a rose and the letters HP. The woodcut printer’s device shows a heraldic 
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EFORE ANY KNOWLEDGE OF 
PAINTING WAS BROUGHT TO 
FLORENCE, THERE WERE AL- 
READY PAINTERS IN LUCCA, 
AND PISA, AND AREZZO, WHO 
FEARED GOD AND LOVED THE 
ART. THE WORKMEN FROM 
Greece, whose trade it was to sell their own works in 
Italy and teach Italians to imitate them, had already 
found in rivals of the soil a skill that could forestall 
their lessons and cheapen their labours, more years 
than is supposed before the art came at all into Flor- 
ence. The pre-eminence to which Cimabue was raised 
at once by his contemporaries, and which he still re- 
tains to a wide extent even in the modern mind, is to 
be accounted for, partly by the circumstances under 
which he arose, and partly by that extraordinary 
purpose of fortune born with the lives of some few, 
and through which it is not a little thing for any 
who went be fore, if they are even remembered as the 
shadows of the coming sof such an one,and the voices 
which prepared his way in the wilderness. It is thus, 
almost exclusively, that the painters of whom I speak 
are now known. They have left little, and but litte 
heed is taken of that which men hold to have been 
surpassed; it is gone like time gone,~a track of dust 
and dead leaves that merely led to the fountain. 
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rose containing the initials of the press. The edition was limited to 125 copies, as 
were the later ones. The Meidoorn type as used in the Spinoza volume attracted 
much attention from type designers and typographers abroad. Carl Purington 
Rollins wrote in the Salurday Review of Literature for September 8, 1928: “It 
is a more distinctly calligraphic form than most of the new types, and therefore, 
we suspect, more in line with the probable future tendencies in fine printing.” 
And Stanley Morison in The Fleuron, No. 6, 1928, said: “A first inspection of 
the lower-case shows a profound influence of the pen stroke, not only in the actual 
structure (the serifs, the g, etc.) but also in the angle at which the weight is 
distributed, which does not vary even in the lower-case 0. Meidoorn is a more 
nervous, and in its seeming irregularity a more sophisticated type than any 
dle Roos has previously designed. The disposition of the base serifs and the slant- 
ing terminations of the p and q are ingratiating. The capitals seem to have far 
less afiinity with pen forms. They have the epigraphic delicacy so often reflected 
in incunable capitals —slabtop M (but it is narrower here) and A, and an L, E, 
etc., which reveal not unpleasantly the use of the tool.” 

For the ‘Pressa” exhibition in Cologne in 1928 de Roos printed an extremely 
distinguished two-column folio page, in black only, from the Book of Genesis. 
Ile was one of the world’s best hundred printers honored by such a commission. 

In October 1928, Heine’s Die Nordsee (The North Sea) appeared as the second 
book of the Heuvelpers. The drawn title and initials are printed in a pale greenish 
blue, to suggest the subject of the poems. Each poem begins on a new page and 
the first initial of each of the two cycles has a swash extending to the bottom of 
the first stanza. The lines are leaded and the words spaced proportionately, giving 
the page an airy and very readable character. 

Dante Gabriel Rossetti’s Hand and Soul was announced in May 1929. It was 
somewhat smaller in format (15.5 x 22 cm.) than the earlier volumes, giving the 
page a more squarish form. The text begins on an even numbered page, so that 
one immediately sees two completely filled pages in all their beauty. The initial 
B on page 6 is of a deeply moving beauty, being printed in red and illuminated 
by hand in the cerulean blue of the Italian skies, carrying us directly into the 
medieval atmosphere of Rossetti’s tale. This volume is the most exquisite and 
most sought-for of all the Heuvelpers editions. 

The fourth and final volume to issue from the Heuvelpers was a French work, 
Eugéne Fromentin’s Les Mailres d'Autrefois. De Roos had planned to print it in 
two parts, Holland and Belgium, but unfortunately only the first part of this classic 
work on seventeenth century painting appeared. It was printed entirely in black 
ona very light gray paper made in the mills of J. Barcham Green & Son at Maid- 
stone in Kent, the region where Morris and Cobden-Sanderson had their fine 
papers made. Because of the difficulties encountered in the use of the paper, it 
was, however, not possible to print the full 125 copies indicated in the colophon. 

Besides the regular editions just described, the Heuvelpers printed in a very 
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small edition two pages from Goethe’s Jpbigenia for the Goethe exhibition (Leip- 
zig, 1932), an insert for The Fleuron, No. 7, and a number of private and occa- 
sional pieces. 

When the press closed in 1935, the punches, matrices, and type became the 
property of J. F Duwaer & Zonen of Amsterdam, which used the Meidoorn face 
chiefly for special editions under the supervision and sometimes the direct collabo- 
ration of de Roos. The hand press itself was placed in the Museum of Graphic 
Arts in Utrecht. 

The first book in the Meidoorn published by Duwaer was Jan Veth’s De 
Prenten in het Cruydt-Boeck van Dodonaeus (The Illustrations in the Herbarium 
of Dodonaeus), 1935, printed in black and green with initials by de Roos and a 
number of reproductions of the prints. Two other handsome examples of the 
Meidoorn are Meibloesem (May Blossom), posthumous poems of Hanna 
de Roodt (with a title in green; privately printed in 1940 in an edition of 225 
copies) and Karel van de Woestijne, een karakteristiek en een keur uit zijn 
gedichten (An Anthology of Karel van de Woestijne’s Poems). De Roos was 
responsible for the typography of the first, C. Nypels for the second. Thus the 
Meidoorn continues its career, for the present under the eyes of its creator, and 
we may expect many more beautiful things of it, though booklovers will aways 
regret that circumstances limited to four the number of books issued from the 
Heuvelpers. 

In 1930 de Roos turned temporarily from types based on medieval models and 
collaborated on the Nobel sans-serif type, for which he created a number of new 
faces in the Dutch spirit, including several designed by him, such as the narrow 
and the open Nobel. The Nobel became available on the Intertype in 1932 and 
was a great success, especially for job printing and technical publications. 

The year 1932 was a memorable one in de Roos’ career because it marked both 
the twenty-fifth anniversary of his connection with the “Amsterdam” Type- 
foundry and the first showing of his new Egmont series, named after the great 
champion of Dutch freedom and after Goethe’s tragedy Eqmont. A page from 
this work was shown at the Goethe exhibition in Leipzig. Concerning this type 
I wrote in 1933 (in Het schoone boek) : “The Egmont, unlike the earlier faces of 
de Roos, was not modelled after the medieval types, but is related rather to those 
of Didot and Bodoni. One notices first of all its typical vertical character. There 
is a strong contrast between the heavy parts and the very fine serifs. Yet the 
appearance of the Egmont is calligraphic, whereas the Didot and Bodoni should 
rather be called architectonic.” Exceptionally graceful by reason of the contrast 
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Par Horace | U sembles, mon livre, 
regarder du cété de Vertumne et de Janus, im- 
patient sans doute de te produire, poli parla pierre 
ponce, sur les rayons des Sosie. Tu ne peux soul- 
frir ni les clefs ni les sceaux, ces gardiens chers 
a la pudeur: tu gémis détre ouvert a trop peu 
de curieux; tu aspires a la publicité, toi que j ai 
nourri dans dautres sentiments. Eh bien! cours 
ott tu brales de tabattre. Une fois échappé, plus 
de retour pour tol. <Ouai-je fait, malheureux, 
quai-je souhaité?> diras-tu, si tu recois quelque 
affront; et tu sais comme te referme | amateur 
rassasié, que tu nas pas su retenir. Si je peux, sans 
prévention pour un coupable, prédire ta destinée, 


tu seras cher aux Romains, tant que tu garderas 
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RUSCOURANT 


UITGEGEVEN DOOR DENY EREENIGING VOOR DEN 
EFFECTENHANDEL TE AMSTERDAM 


VERSCHIJNT DAGELIJKS DE MET * AANGEDUIDE OBLIGATIEN ZIJN NOODLIJDEND NADRUK VERBODEN 


between ascenders and descenders, the Egmont is most effective with liberal 
leading. 

The types which de Roos had designed up to this time had followed the basic 
forms of the types used since the fifteenth century. The book face, originating 
as to its capitals in the Roman inscriptions, and as to its lower-case in quickly 
written capitals, is characterized by a double set of letters, the capital and the 
lower-case. It is well known that a remarkable stage in the evolution of type is 
the uncial. Its capitals, when written with a pen, receive a rounder form, espe- 
cially in the case of the E, M, U (V) and W, whereby the angularity of the 
Roman inscriptions is softened. 

Since the late 1920’s there has been a trend toward a revision of the alphabet, 
an attempt to achieve a uniform page through the fusion of capitals and lower- 
case. Experiments in the use of lower-case ates appealed especially to typogra- 
phers such as Tschichold (in his early manner), who quickly found followers, 
especially in Germany, Czechoslovakia, and Netherlands. That the uncial 
approaches the ideal, in that it consists of but one alphabet, is evident. We have 
already had a type of this kind in the Dutch book arts, even though it was 
designed by an Englishman: the Distel (Thistle) type or Carolina of Lucien 
Pisarro, on which de Roos collaborated. 

Limited experiments had previously been made in Germany. The poet Stefan 
George had a special type of one alphabet designed for his work. There were 
also the uncial types of the Austrian, Victor Hammer; and of Engel of Offenbach, 
disciples of Rudolf Koch. Remarkably enough, Koch frequently used the uncial 
in his calligraphic work, but never designed an uncial type. England likewise 
possessed an uncial in the Vale type of Ricketts. All of these showed in some 
degree the influence of the Carolingian hand. 

In 1937 de Roos designed his Libra type. In the same year the French artist 
Cassandre, who had brought a new note into typography with the Bifur, offered 
his Peignot, consisting of one alphabet of roman capitals, with, to our mind, 
peculiar and annoying deviations in the b, p, k, I, d, g, h, and j, though in other 
respects meeting the requirements of the one-alphabet system. The readability 
of his type, however, was not especially good. The problem was not a new one, 


and de Roos naturally sought the solution in another direction, as Hammer and 
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LIBRA 


Een nieuwe LEttER OOOR 
S.h. 0€ ROOS 





ZIJN GEwend aan Oe GEBRUIkELKE ORUKLETTER, WAARBIJ 
WW heototertens (kapitalen) en kleine letters (onderRKAst) 
naast ELkaAaR WORDEN GEBRUIKT - OEZE SAMENVOEGING Is ONS OER- 
mate VERTROUWD, OAT WE het toch Zoo ZEER verschillende ult- 
GANGSPUNT OER BEIOE SOORTEN NIET BEMERKEN - ZI) ECHtER, OIE ZICH 
INTENSER MET OE LETTER HEBBEN BEZIG GEhouden, hEeBBEN ONGE- 
Twifeld vaak O€ NADEELEN OEZER SAMENVOEGING hindeRLIk BEMERKT 
en moeten Bekampen; het moellijkste WERK VOOR EEN ONTWERPER 
toch Is het, Belde Elementen tot een harmonisch GEeheel te ver- 
WERKEN BIJ HET VORMGEVEN van ZIJN alfaBet. 


h €T ZOEKEN NAAR EEN OPLOSSING VOOR SIT pROBLEEM LEIOOE ER 
TOE, OAT IN ONZEN TIO OE Zakelik inGesteloOEen vaak hun toeE- 
vlucht nemen tot het uitsluitend GeBruik van € OndEeRKAstLEt- 
TERS, TERWIJL ZI, OIE VOOR hun ORUKWeERK EEN MONUMENTALE voRrM 
verkiezen, dOaaRrtoe O€ kapitale typen GEeBRuiken - hoewel op 


Page of an insert in Halcyon, No. 1, 1940, 
set in Libra 
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Engel had done. The “Amsterdam” Typefoundry in its announcement said: “The 
desirability of a right balance motivated the designer in creating his intermediary 
type, between caps and lower-case, as he found it in the early medieval uncial 
manuscripts, with which the Libra has many points of similarity.” 

The “Amsterdam” Typefoundry used the new type in December 1938 in print- 
ing as a New Year’s greeting a translation of Plantin’s sonnet Le Bonheur de ce 
Monde. Gray-brown and terra cotta inks were used on tinted hand-made Pan- 
nekoek paper. The type was enthusiastically received. De Roos designed a series 
of handsome pages for Halcyon, No. 1, 1940, which shows how beautiful the 
type is. Libra combines exceedingly well with other types, especially with the 
Nobel and the Bodoni. 

The Simplex type, which de Roos based on his Libra, followed in 1939. 
G. W. Ovink wrote (in Drukkersweekblad for February 3, 1940): “With this 
type de Roos departed from the historical models and placed himself beside 
Cassandre, the creator of the Peignot type, without the latter’s revolutionary 
tendencies.” The Simplex is a so-called skeleton type, that is, a type having form 
without detail. It must be classed with the sans-serif (e. g. the Nobel), shows no 
thick or thin, and is, as it were, a Libra copied with a Redis pen. As a job type 
it is novel and offers remarkable opportunities to experienced designers. 

That de Roos had more than one string to his bow is shown by the great care 
which he bestowed, as typographer, on books and specimen sheets printed from 
types other than his own. We mention only Plantin’s Samenspraak, set in Gravure, 
the Goethe-Herdenking in Atlas, and the many examples in various numbers of 
Typografische Mededeelingen and the new series of Grafische Mededeelingen of 
the “Amsterdam” Typefoundry. 

We have already referred to de Roos’ interest in bookbinding. If the binding 
is not in harmony with the other features of the book the final touch is lacking. 
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When the history of publishers’ binding in the Netherlands is written, de Roos’ 
name will occupy an important place in it for the years between 1900 and 1942. 
He designed trade bindings with the same care he gave to bibliophile editions. 
Some of his best examples were published by W. L. & J. Brusse of Rotterdam, as 
in the work of Henriette Roland Holst, with notable endpapers by de Roos. 

It may be of interest to note that de Roos designed a Dutch postage stamp as 
a result of a competition held in 1920. His design of the 2'/> cent value, showing 
a lion’s whelp in a post horn, was one of the three prize winners. Unfortunately, 


this series of stamps, issued in 1923, was available for a short time only. 


De Roos never lost his early passion for drawing from nature, and this remains 
to the present day his ‘violon d'Jngres.”’ From his vacation trips in the Nether- 
lands, Switzerland, the Ardennes, and elsewhere, he brought back many fine 
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drawings, lithographs, and paintings. The Haarlem art critic, J. H. de Bois, has 
given us, in Halcyon, Ill, No. 9/10, a good insight into this aspect of de Roos’ 
artistic work. Now that he is enjoying what is usually called a well-earned rest, 
we may be sure that he will devote himself even more passionately to his avoca- 
tion. 

The recent international observance in Amsterdam of the seventieth birthday 
of de Roos has fully established him as a world figure in matters typographic. 
This recognition would of course have come much sooner had not the war put 
a stop to friendly communications and greetings from booklovers and graphic 
artists the world around, and notably in the United States. This outpouring of 
praise, affection and esteem has fully justified the cordial citation of Charles 
Nypels, who once prophetically declared de Roos to be Holland’s leading Doctor 
(honoris causa) In All Conceivable Leaden Letters. 


Abridged and translated by Herbert Kleist from the original Dutch edition 
published at Amsterdam in 1942 by A. A. M. Stols under the title Het werk 


van S. H. de Roos; een bijdrage tot de deschiedenis van de herleving der 


Nederlandsche boekkunst. 
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takes pleasure in presenting 
an exhibition of designs for 
advertising and industry by 
alex steinweiss 
illustrating various appeal 


approaches and entitled: 


CALM 


on view from 

october 14 through 
november 28, 1947 
mondays through fridays 


10 a.m. to 5:30 p.m. 
a.d. gallery. is located in 
room 309, 

130 west 46 street, n. y. c. 








I consider alex steinweiss one of my discoveries. From the be- 








ginning of his career, he has shown a brilliance of tech- 
nique that for a young man is amazing. Since 1940, when 
Columbia records engaged him to do album covers, up 
to the present day, Steinweiss has made a new departure 
as well as revolutionized the art of album cover design. 
Other companies had used easel paintings or decorative 
drawings sometimes related or unrelated to the contents 
but Steinweiss developed the use of poster technique to 
make a point-of-sale appeal. In the last three years he has 
broadened the field of his work and has created for a 
number of products crisp, strong colorful advertisements, 
packages and mailing pieces. I feel that in this, his first 


one-man show, Steinweiss exhibits some of the best work 


being done in modern advertising design. 





: dr. robert I. leslie 






















































dear doc: To write about Alex Steinweiss is easy. 


I remember seeing him first in your office in Fall, 1940, right after he designed 
his first set of Columbia record album covers. They did strike me as colorful, catchy, 
refreshingly unorthodox and to the point. They were easy to grasp, legible and particu- 
larly indicative of the musical contents and they did not fall into the danger of too 
literary an interpretation, which so often becomes highbrow or childish. 

Meanwhile Alex has continued designing for Columbia at a pace and with a con- 
sistent quality at once outstanding and precisely defined, and the variety of his designs 
is limited just as little as the themes he dramatizes. He always seems to direct his efforts 
at the right people's eyes and at the right time, with the correct means in colors, shapes 
and type. Which means that the unqualified success of his work must be caused by 
cool observation of the disc-buying public as well as his ability to estimate and put down 
on paper what in the back of their minds they expect and hope to get. 

It should be stated that when sound movies and acoustically unsatisfactory 


broadcasts pounded the ears of the public, a possibly unexpected mass desire for recorded 





music developed—blood plasma for a dying industry. Colorful visual appetizers in the 
form of album covers anticipated and kept this trend alive. They took the record shop i 
out of the library-like atmosphere and put it right back into competition, moved it from 
the rarefied air of penthouse and museum back to Broadway and Main Street. 

At that point Alex came forward with the cover designs to facilitate that change 

. and it has been clearly established, that other designers in this field have been less suc- 

cessful than Steinweiss with his mixture of the decorative and appropriate. 

Here is where | would sign off to let the interested reader take a free ride in his 
own thought-bus—meaning to look at the entertaining contents of the following pages— 
were it not for these two items: 


a.) Steinweiss has designed folders, booklets, advertisements and posters for other prod- 
ucts and ideas with equal distinction. Though the smooth finish of his art work does 
indicate an unwavering and non-experimental attitude—he likes to think of himself as 
having had no time to develop a philosophy—his newer production goes in a direction 
of increased dimensionality. Some of his designs are built and photographed for repro- 
duction and although they still seem to adhere to an assumed order of perspective, 
they do indicate a growing awareness of the qualities found in using color and space with 
greater freedom, to make them express a mood more than a specific facet of a job. 
To be certain, Alex is a practical man in the first place—who feels happiest when a great 
volume of jobs forces him to work fast, regularly and without vacation but he can’t help 
learning and holds out to us the certainty of better things to come off his drawing board. 


b) the vocabulary of visual communication develops rapidly as art and science grow 
together again. Under the impact of this trend and despite trash and the “advertising is | 
sales promotion only” boys, the value of modern design even on that basis proves itself, 
as, among others, Steinweiss shows, making the cash register ring more often. While it is 
logical that the general visual standards of our people do rise only very slowly, they do 
improve from year to year. To make this trend deeper and broader depends to a large 
extent on our designers of visual mass communication, who should adopt the concept of 
social responsibility as a driving moral and professional force. 


yours, will burtin 
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enjoy in these cordials 
a fAluscious taste 


that has no equal! 


gy This superb cherry liqueur is one of a 
dozen deKuyper Cordials long world-fo 
mous for their unequalled taste. Made in 
America for the past thirteen years exactly 
as in Holland for centuries, these delicious 
liqueurs possess a flavor and fragrance 
truly delightful. With a name 252 y 


old here is a treat for you and your guests smooth alll dalicious .. 
delight your guests with o 


jh famous de Kuyper cordiat! 
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functional appeal 


crystal bottle 

for a body lotion 
intended for 

re-use as 

table decanter 
bellin's wonderbalm 
1946 


“recortainer'... 
dustproof and spill-prodl 
package for columbia reg 
enables user to remove 
or replace quantity 

of records as a unit... 
utilizes mass production 
principle for lower cost, 
increased efficiency 
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biographical notes 


march 24, 1917 
1934 
1934 
1937 
1937 
1940 
1943 
1943 
1945 


bibliography: 


exhibitions: 


awards: 1939 
1941 
1942 
1942 
1944 
1947 


steinweiss 


born, new york cit 

graduated from svcahiiin lincoln high school 
scholarship to parsons school of design 

gradvated from parsons school of design 

retained as assistant to joseph binder 

retained as art director, columbia records, inc. 
appointed advertising manager, columbia records, inc. 
retained as exhibits engineer—u.s. navy, t.a.d.c. 

free lance designer 


printer's ink, december | 940 

the american printer, february | 941 

a.d. magazine, july 1941 

art and industry, june 1942 

retailing, july 1943 

who's who in america—supplement, oct. 1943 
newsweek, december | 944 

art in progress (15 anniversary exhibition 
publication—museum of modern art), 1944 
record retailing, 1945 

who's who in the east (permanent edition), 1946-47 
american artist, april 1947 

graphis, october | 947 

down beat, | 947 

print, 1947 

graphic design: {friend & hefter) 

sales management 

poster design: (biegeleisen 

careers in commercial art Liegeleiset 


pratt institute 

a.d. gallery 

museum of modern art 

cooper union 

lakeside gallery, chicago 

north texas state teachers college 
phillips exeter academy 

the wavalind museum 

abraham lincoln gallery 

denver art museum 

art directors club exhibitions: 1941, 1942, 
1943, 1944, 1947 


poster—second prize—n. y. c. health 
department—venereal disease 

poster—third prize—museum of modern 
art—war bonds 

poster—third prize—museum of modern art— 
united hemisphere defense 
cover—camouflage periodical—war department— 
first prize, invitation competition 

album cover—award for distinctive merit— 
art directors club exhibition 

album cover—award for distinctive merit— 
art directors club exhibition 
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assistance in mounting and installing the exhibition 
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and dr. robert |. leslie for their invaluable cooperation 





a.d. gallery is sponsored by the composing room, inc. 








A NOTE ON KAREL SVOLINSKY 


YA 


1942-1947 


LIDICE 


KAREL SVOLINSKY, the most vigorous and imaginative of the present genera- 
tion of Czech book artists, deserves a full-dress article on his versatile work. Yet 
the editors cannot resist sharing this preliminary sampling of it with their readers. 
The dancing figure (page 47) is one of a triptych of 10” x 12” panels in a folder 
recently issued by the Prague magazine Typografia to announce that it was resum- 
ing publication after the long war-time suspension. Anyone who has watched 
Svolinsky “drawing” in this manner could more truly call it “writing”; for the 
figure grows on the paper not by separate strokes but as something continuous, 
unbroken, and hence calligraphic. 

But this is only one style of an artist whose manner changes with his medium 
and his tools, each imparting its native influence. Svolinsky dislikes to be called 
versatile, and wishes there were some less invidious word handy. He feels it only 
normal for the inquiring artist to be eager for every kind of experience, so he may 
in the end concentrate within himself the multiple talents so gained. He began as 
a sculptor, carving everything from figures in the round down to (or up to) pup- 
pets. Besides two type faces, his work comprises woodcuts, wood-engravings, 
lithographs drawn to the stone, drypoints, etchings (both in copper and stone), 
designs for mosaics and tapestries, and costumes and scenery (for the theatre 
and opera in Prague). In the medieval cathedral of St. Guy in Prague are two of 
his stained-glass windows, flanked by others made by a nameless Czech crafts- 
man of the twelfth century. Svolinsky was brought over here in 1938 to paint the 
murals for the Czech lecture room in the “skyscraper” University of Pittsburgh. 
And he visited New York last year when the American Institute of Graphic Arts 
invited him over as the artist guest of honor to open the International Book Illus- 
tration Show at the Morgan Library. There his own seven books on display helped 
to make the Czech section by far the finest in the show. 


A 1947 Czech postage stamp to commemorate the fifth 
anniversary of the Lidice massacre of June 10, 1942. 























Between 1936 and 1940 Svolinsky illustrated in full color six volumes on Czech 
birds and wildflowers—the most attractive popular-priced series on natural 
science to appear thus far in any country. His 160 varied books illustrated in the 
past twenty-five years made him the natural choice for the scholarly 4-volume 
series called Cesky Rok (“The Czech Year”), an anthology of Czech ballads, 
heroic verse, lullabies, riddles, and folk poetry. His full-color drawings here at 
once impress the beholder with that passionate love of the soil which in our coun- 
try seems destined to become a mere survival. The Spring and Summer volumes 
are done, leaving those for Autumn and Winter to be completed by 1949. This 
work is the perfect proof that scholarly work need not lack popular recognition. 
The first volume was secretly printed in 1940 and the sheets successfully hidden 
until the war's end permitted publication (in an edition of 42,000 copies!). 
Svolinsky must be set down among the greatest of Shakespeare illustrators for 
his version of Alidsummer Night's Dream. Its fragile and beautiful pictures, 
threatening at every moment to dissolve like the dream itself, are the most sym- 
pathetic illustrations the play has ever had. He has now finished the sketches of 
his recent trip across the U.S.A. and back, these to be shortly published in Prague. 
He hopes to return here for another—and longer—visit, to see more of Indian 





and ranching life, more of the prairie farmlands, more of the South and the 
Western ranges and deserts and of the Atlantic seaboard—in short, more and 
more of the U.S.A. At this very moment he is on a sketching tour in Italy, to study 
Etruscan sculpture at first hand. 


Sketch of the Miller, 
used in a Czech version of 
Chaucer's Canterbury Tales. 




















From Czechoslovakia is calling, an announcement published for friends abroad by the 
“Typografia” Association in Prague. 












































A Czech country girl; Ss, 
right, a Janus mask. \ 




















SPIRITUALITEIT » MODERNE DEVOTIE » KLOOSTERS 


NOM YAN THOS 


SACRAMENTS VERERING 
IVIN 


NERY ELL 


HERALDILK 


KLUIZLNAARS 
SWANVYM.LYHOS SIEM YHANO 


NEERCASSEL 


TIOTATON 


HOOFDSTUKKEN 


UIT DE 
VADERLANDSE KERKGESCHIEDENIS 


UITGEVERT] HET SPECTRUM UTRECHT - BRUssi 





LINDANUS 


Soin 


KERSTVIFRING © BEDEVAARTEN © PARAMENTEN 


SALES PROMOTION IN HOLLAND 


This poster, appealing to the piety and humility of the devout lay- 
man, was designed by Karel Thole for the publishing house Het 
Spectrum of Utrecht. It announces the new book Batavia Sacra, a 
compilation of Holland’s church history, including liturgy, patrology 
and devotional usage. Het Spectrum’s list includes both lay and reli- 
gious titles. Its typographic standards are exceptionally high, all its 
books being designed and printed with a care and devotion rare in 
any country. Its president, Peter H. Bogaard, while visiting New 
York last spring, showed the trial designs for a new type he had com- 
missioned of Jan van Krimpen, the famous designer at the Enschedé 
Foundry in Haarlem. The type, still unnamed, is for eventual use in 
Het Spectrum's major productions 














STADTKIRCHE ZOFINGEN 


Sametag,den 16. Mai 1942 abends $ Uhr 
Sonntag, den 17. Mai 1942 nadimittags 4 Uhr 


W-:A:- MOZART: 


Symphonie in Es dur 


REQUIEM) 


fiir 4 Soloftimmen, gemifchten Chor, Orchefter und Orgel 


Ave verum 


Ausfiihrende: Etifabeth Hertig, Biel, Sopran 
Gret Egli, Bafel, Alt 
Ernft Hafliger, Ztirich Tenor 
Dr. Hans Miiller, Zirich Ba 
Otto Kuhn,Aarau, Orgel 
Stadtorchefter Winterthur 
Gefangverein und Mannergefangverein Zofingen 


LEITUNG: ERNST OBRIST 








plitse: 
Samstag: Fr.4.— 3.-2._ 1.50. Vorverkauf bei Frl. Bithler, Telefon 8 12 28 
Sonntag: Fr. 5.-4.-3.-1.50. Vorverkauf bei Herrn Habegger, Tel. $ 14.48 

















A SWISS CONCERT POSTER 


Many European orchestral and choral societies think enough of their 
own art to seek collaboration of the sister art of calligraphy — which 
is itself a kind of visible music. Here is a poster for a concert of 
Mozart’s works in the little town of Zofingen, Switzerland (some 
forty miles southwest of Basle), the job being printed in the town. 
The designer of the work is Eugen Kuhn, who was briefly a student 
of Rudolf Koch. Himself a gifted calligrapher, Kuhn teaches penman- 
ship in the Zofingen public schools. He is the author of an ambitious 
plan to change the handwriting long taught in Swiss schools. This 
comprehensive monograph on the projected change has given Swiss 
pedagogues the basis for the reforms shortly to be adopted. 
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THE HOUSE ORGAN: 








Design and Paper P. K. THOMAJAN 


THE house organ, as the voice of business, has grad- 
uated from a loud-speaking mouthpiece into an elo- 
quent medium of distinguished address. 

Its continued growth is proof positive of the increas- 
ing articulateness of American business, its acquisition 
of artistic niceties, tempering accents of crass com- 
mercialism. Certain of these house organs have assumed 
a pronounced character, burgeoning into publications 
that vie with paid magazines in their intrinsic appeal. 
They have achieved a definite identity, whose periodic 
visits enjoy an extended welcome. These organs per- 
form a multiple function, acting as personable sales 
promotion agents along with doing an astute public 
relations job. 

One of the outstanding leaders in this field is Design 
and Paper issued by Marquardt & Company, of New 
York City, distributors of fine papers. To date, twenty- 
five issues have appeared which have made a memor- 
able mark by presenting an arresting array of creative 
talent. Here are living texts, vital commentaries on con- 
temporary artists, and not an antiquarian thesis in the 
lot. 

Here is promotion invested with true style, where 
the body of the paper is given the most tailored wear- 
ing apparel, that vastly increases its desirability. And 
no unsightly price tags! 

As the prestige of Design and Paper has grown, the 
“commercial” has dwindled until now it merely states 
on the final page, along with editorial and designer 
credits, the name and substance of text and cover stock 
featured. 
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Issued by Marquardt & Company + Fine Papers 


155 Spring Street, New York + Telephone Canal 64563 














MARK, Pleasant Valley Wine Company 


warn, The Mask Players 

















Number Three 



















The 43/,” x 73/4” format, averaging twenty or so 
pages, has a pleasant proportion, offers an intimate 
stage for the presentation of exclusive performances. 

The idea for this typographic gem started with Ed- 

ward Alonzo Miller, then associated with The March- 

banks Press. He suggested to Oswald FE Marquardt, 


exactly ten years ago, the project of issuing an attrac- 
tive quarterly presenting fine artwork on fine papers, 
thereby inspiring the increased usage of the latter. Mr. 
Marquardt promptly o.k.’d the idea and ever since has 
been 0.k.’ing more and more ambitious issues. 
Distribution is directed principally to printers, art 
directors, trade press, and important executives. In 
addition, many copies go to non-customers, such as 
instructors of journalism and the graphic arts, who use 
copies as noteworthy specimens for classroom discus- 


sion. 
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The early issues were devoted to impressive assem- 
blages of trademarks, title pages, woodcuts, specimens 
of hand lettering and distinctive type faces by prom- 
inent designers. These were printed on varying shades 
of antique papers, wire-stitched and thread-tied for 


that extra touch. 

















The first issue had a luxurious cover—Hurlbut 


Mould Made in a smart tan. Cragbourn black im- 
printed with a white outline title gave the cover of 
Number Three an elite beauty. The last page briefly 
enunciated publication policy: “Through the medium 
of Design and Paper we hope to arouse and stimulate 
interest in papers of the better kind, yet produce an 
effect and serve as a background to enhance the crafts- 
man’s art.” 

Then with Number Seven, as momentum was gained, 
the makeup shifted into higher gear and each issue be- 
came a streamlined monograph devoted to the work 
of one meritorious art personality. Each subject was 
accorded the privilege of designing his own issue, 
which resulted in gratifying nuances. This seventh 
number presented a compact story on modern pack- 
age design as exemplified by the creations of Georges 
Wilmet. Appropriate cover stock selected was Plasti- 
color in a canary yellow. The succeeding issue told the 
story of the evolution of the trademark and was pic- 
turesquely interspersed by the handiwork of Clarence P. 
Hornung, specialist in this field. 

An ultra-modern issue was Number Thirteen, de- 
voted to the advanced concepts of Ladislav Sutnar on 
“Controlled Visual Flow.” 

Adding to the ever-varying design and paper pat- 
tern, Number Fourteen introduced the unique cut 
drawings of Ugo Mochi, masterpieces in the art of the 
silhouette. 

Then, another intriguing tangent, the bizarre photo- 
graphic compositions of Walter M. Westervelt in Num- 
ber Sixteen. 

With Number Twenty, Design and Paper entered 
into an even more advanced phase, going in for graphic 


interpretations of contemporary shapers of patterns of 


thought and action. This issue contained a concise 
summary of the O. W. I. and its wartime propaganda 
operation. Major pieces of literature were reproduced 
accompanied by details dealing with their individual 
objectives. This issue was hailed as a documentary 
item of formidable significance. 


Industrial designers, those ingenious gentlemen who 
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Design and Paper No 25 


ME ART DIRECTORS CLUB A QUAETCE CENTURY BLCOR 


are doing so much to remodel contours, command a high rating in the current 
scheme of things, and Number Twenty-one concerned itself with a closeup of 
their intricate procedures. Raymond Loewy admirably illustrated the techniques 
of these experts. Sales promotion was deemed an important topic to readers, one 
that skillfully employed the arts of design and fine papers with a high degree of 
effectiveness. One of the stars in this firmament was Robert A. Schmid, whose 
diverting pieces for Mutual Broadcasting excited enthusiasm at first sight. So, a 
whole issue, Number Twenty-two, was built around him. It tee’d off with a brief 
essay on his motivating ideology followed by a series of dramatic double-page 
spreads giving case examples. Arnold Roston, art director for Mutual, was respon- 
sible for the brilliant design of this issue, selected for display at the Metropolitan 
Museum of Art, where this year’s annual Art Directors Exhibition was held. 

Public relations, there was another challenging topic, one that had much to do 
with influencing patterns of present-day attitudes. Edward L. Bernays was chosen 
as the ideal exponent of this profession. George Krikorian, who handled the visual 
direction of this issue, Number Twenty-three, instead of using ordinary news 
shots to depict episodes, gave the pages a more permeating potency by integrating 
text with psychological symbols. 

Always with an eye to timeliness, Number Twenty-five became “A Quarter- 
Century Record of the Art Directors Club,” accenting the status and significance 
of the Art Director in the American scene, also providing a valuable listing of 
award winners along with selected specimens. No expense was spared to make 
this a major opus. Future numbers will continue to pivot around attention-worthy 
personalities and issues, richening the rewards of perusing this publication, each 
one of which has become an adventure in awareness. Last but not least, Design 
and Paper fulfills its basic function, that of keeping minds and doors open to 
Marquardt and its fine papers. 
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arery of trademarks, prusters' marks, publishers’ marks, 
colephons, manograms and logotypes in use today. 
Incorporacing, as they must to be effective,an extreme 
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Je to become “dated.” Writing and 
deaigning letters is sivaabe discipline for the designer 
of devices. The himitations imposed on letter forms by 
demands of legibility and the variety of lines and shapes 
employed in making the alphabet and combining the 
lecters one with the other are conducive, if ro nothing 
else, to an appreciation Jof graceful pattern and s re- 
alitanon that asiedafet tee is a cardinal virtue in 


creating » trade mark as well as in drawing « letter, 
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things far themselves Show them o fresh paint 
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sure. Show them signs of new edvantoges in 
network radio ond again they @ill investigote 
on their own. In “Frash Point’ Schmid indicates 
thot © let of advertisers hove been looking into 
the advontoges of Mutua! ond os evidence he 
presents mony of their thumbpriets, He then 
shows how these parties hove put their bagers 
down for more ond more thumbprints. multi 
tinged signs thot mark © trend, Art Director 
Rostan's treotment of the thumbprint mont wor 


for the brachure a recent Art Directors’ Award. 
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ONE HUNDRED MASTERPIECES OF PRINTMAKING : No. 19 


La Rue du Gros Horloge, Rouen 
by Richard Parkes Bonington 


THOUGH in his short life Richard Parkes Bonington produced, comparatively, 
but few lithographs, in several of them he touched the high watermark of the 
medium. Undoubtedly the most famous of these, and outstanding in the whole 
history of lithography, is his “Rue du Gros Horloge, Rouen.” 

Born in England but trained in France at the Ecole des Beaux Arts and under 
Baron de Gros, Bonington displays in his work a remarkable blending of English 
feeling and French expression. An ardent student of Constable and an intimate 
of Delacroix, he provided a link between classicism and romanticism, between 
England and the Barbizon School, making felt upon each the influence of the other. 
In the whole history of printmaking it would be hard to find an artist more 
frankly and keenly sensitive to the grace and beauty of nature. His lithographs, 
like his oils and watercolors, are brilliant, wonderfully dexterous, full of observa- 
tion, so sparkling in their execution that Delacroix described them as “like 
diamonds.” Bonington was, perhaps, the most gifted of all contributors to that 
historic monument to lithography, the very bible of the medium, Baron Taylor’s 
“Voyages Pittoresques et Romantiques dans |’Ancienne France.” “Rue du Gros 
Horloge,” with its companion piece “Tour du Gros Horloge, Evreux,” are among 
the very choicest. In mood this print echoes all the freshness, charm, and anima- 
tion of the subject. It is definitely a happy print, refreshing the spirit by its gayety 
and interest and delighting the eye with the sparkling, jewel-like quality of its 
detail. Note how the artist imparted life and character to every tiny figure in the 
throng on the street, each one intent on his own business or pleasure, contributing 
his or her own bit to the whole story of the picture. Behind them, like a backdrop 
to their stage, towers the line of quaint old facades in all their variety of design 
and wealth of detail, every tiniest item which has been lovingly portrayed by the 
artist without distracting in the least from the unity of the pattern or introducing 
a single note of monotony anywhere. The manner in which he has retained the 
sense of scale throughout, with every object looking its true size in comparison 
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with every other, and all diminishing as the eye travels down the long street seen 
in the steep perspective, is a triumph of trenchant and penetrating draughtsman- 
ship. 

Compositionally the print leaves nothing to be desired, being a thoroughly 
integrated design that is everywhere fresh and spontaneous in spite of its elabora- 
tion and its all-over, mosaic-like quality. The actual execution is a triumph, as 
might well be expected of a man who is acknowledged to be one of the great 
technical masters of the medium. Ingres, himself a supreme draughtsman, once 
said that “drawing is the probity of art” and I know of no print that better illus- 
trates the truth of the statement. Throughout the intricate maze of detail that 
makes up his picture Bonington handles his crayon with a lightness and crispness 
that imparts a brilliance and sparkle to its lace-like texture yet never lacks in firm- 
ness and strength. Every one of the old houses lining Rouen’s Rue du Gros Horloge 
is a portrait lovingly rendered with fullest appreciation of its individual character- 
istics, the romantic beauty of the subject matter interpreted in a style that is a 
rare blend of rich imagination and classical restraint. Truly architectural drawing 
at its finest. And here I would point out what seems to me a weakness in con- 
temporary lithography as compared to that of the Golden Age of the medium. 
Whereas Bonington plays to the limit on the middle range of his tonic scale, relying 
entirely on grays to model the principal forms of his composition and reserving 
his blacks for a few staccato notes in the foreground mass of figures, the men of 
today heap black on intense black, juxtaposing them to large areas of white for 
contrast and sacrificing altogether these subtle gradations of tone that add so much 
to the expressiveness and meaning of a picture. In spite of the paleness of the 
forms in Bonington’s print, in spite of their picturesqueness and minutiae, there is 
strength and restraint and nobility throughout. And all achieved with a maximum 
of quietness, a minimum of violence and noise. Whereas it too often seems that 
our own lithographic draughtsman must perforce load his design with heavy tone, 
confusing the dead black of printer’s ink with strength, the raw white of paper 
with brilliance. Lithography is a richly elastic medium, offering to its disciple the 
whole orchestration of tonal values from the full basso of deepest black to the 
piccolo of tenderest gray. With such a range at his command would he not do 
well to avail himself of all of it? It seems to me that the “Rue du Gros Horloge” 
most perfectly provides the answer. 

J.T.A. 
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ILLUSTRATORS 

The Horn Book of Boston and its parent Book- 
shop for Boys and Girls have long been an inter- 
national force—how much so was brought out 
recently when the life story of Beatrix Potter was 
published. Now the appearance of Jllustrators of 
Children’s Books 1744-1945 under the aegis of 
the magazine confirms this Boston center in right 
of succession to old John Newbery himself as 
foremost purveyors to the literary needs of chil- 
dren and guardians of juvenile standards. 

The first half of the handsome volume of more 
than 500 well-illustrated pages is devoted to a 
symposium on the history and development of 
children’s books by ten different authorities, the 
contributions being threaded together as occasion 
demands by editors’ forewords. In an opening 
survey, “Illustrated Books for Children before 
1800,” Anne Thaxter Eaton points out that 
Thomas Bewick (who crops up elsewhere in the 
department this issue) was “the first genuine art- 
ist to make picture books for boys and girls” and 
a flattering number of his vignettes are repro- 
duced. 

There follow informative and interestingly pre- 
sented chapters on “Illustrators of the Nine- 
teenth Century in England” by Jacqueline Over- 
ton and on “Early American Illustration” by the 
senior author-editor, Bertha E. Mahony, whose 
suggestion of a book in this surprisingly neglected 
field should not go unheeded now that so much 
of the spade work is done. Then Robert Lawson 
sets forth rather romantically the story of “How- 
ard Pyle and His Times.” Maria Cimino discusses 
“Foreign Picture Books in a Children’s Library” 
and prints a useful selection of titles. Helen 
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Gentry makes a brief and clear exposition of 
“Graphic Processes in Children’s Books.” Philip 
Hofer in “Illustrators of Children’s Classics” tells 
of some outstanding books which children (and 
great illustrators) have adopted through genera- 
tions, from the Old Testament illustrated by Hol- 
bein to Jreasure Island with pictures by Wyeth 
or E. A. Wilson. 

In “Animated Drawing” Hellmut Lehmann- 
Haupt concludes that “the only comic strip in 
print today which is genuine animated drawing 
appears in the New Yorker’ and cites Soglow’s 
Little King for the distinction. This is followed 
by May Massee’s coup d'oeil of the “Develop- 
ments of the Twentieth Century.” And finally 
there is “The Book Artist: Yesterday and To- 
morrow” by Lynd Ward, concluding with an ap- 
peal for acceptance of the responsibilities brought 
on by technological developments—on the part 
of the artist in the world of books, on the part 
of America in the world at large. 

The remaining half of the volume is full of 
valuable reference material, much of which is 
also good reading. Brief Biographies of Living 
Illustrators contains notes on more than 350 con- 
temporaries from information supplied chiefly by 
themselves. Then come the bibliographies com- 
piled by Louise Payson Latimer, the first of 
which, A Bibliography of Illustrators and Their 
Works, covers practically the same range of 
names found in the biographies. 

The intention evidently is to make this bibli- 
ography inclusive, but the basis of inclusion is 
not clear. For instance, W. A. Dwiggins is in with 
two titles, neither of them “children’s books” and | 
no mention is made of such a distinctly juvenile | 
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Come Lasses and Lads by Randolph Caldecott 


job as The Witch Wolf, 1921, which he provided 
with a set of drawings. Again there are omissions 
not readily explained, e.g. Rolf Klep, whose 
Album of the Great was such a distinguished 
success on the children’s counter a few years ago. 

The Bibliography of Authors, then an appen- 
dix of source material chapter by chapter, and 
an index complete the contents. The book was 
designed by Miss Folmsbee, one of the three 
author-compilers, and the printer, the Thomas 


VALHALLA’S UPDIKE 


As an undergraduate at Harvard, the thoughtful 
son of a Rochester printer was convinced that 
the best approach to printing history is the study 
of individual men and their work. In the course 
of time Horace Hart succeeded his father as 
head of the house of Leo Hart but he did not 
forget scholarly interests in the pressure of prac- 
tical affairs. Rather, his ideas developed and one 
now takes concrete shape with the publication of 
the first volume in a projected series of biogra- 
phies of printers. His old teacher, George Parker 
Winship, is the editor and The Printers’ Valhalla 
is the general title. 


Todd Company of Boston, responded well, as did 
Boston Bookbinding Company who covered the 
sturdy volume with a happy figured paper by 
T. M. Cleland. 


ILLUSTRATORS OF CHILDREN’S BOOKS 1744- 
1945. Compiled by Bertha E. Mahony, Louise Payson 
Latimer, Beulah Folmsbee. Boston: The Horn Book, 
Inc., 1947. xvi, 527 pp., profusely illus. throughout with 
line-etchings and half-tones, Part I has side-notes in 
red. 101!/, x 81/4, inches. $15. 


The editor of the series is the author of this 
initial title, “to show readers what the series aims 
to do and to show those who will be asked to 
write succeeding volumes how it is expected they 
will deal with their respective subjects.” Perhaps 
the twofold purpose explains why Dr. Winship’s 
book is neither so intimate nor so tart as might 
have been expected, though it is by no means 
dull at that. 

He clarifies the position at once. Updike’s 
“autobiographical ‘Notes’ cover all but the last 
six years of his life, and this present contribution 
to Updike literature will make no attempt to 
draw upon its personal charm or authoritative 
character. Nothing can displace it from the per- 
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Printers’ Valballa mark 


manent place as the indispensable account of the 
man and his career. This new book is merely a 
summary of that career and of the work of the 
Press from the viewpoint of one who was ac- 
quainted with it from the start, supplied it with 
more orders than anyone else for a few years, 
and, ten years younger, survives. It has been 
written primarily for the information of a group 
of owners and managers of bookmaking estab- 
lishments who admire Updike’s work, envy his 
pre-eminence in their craft, and wonder how he 
did it.” (pg. 2) 

The tale Mr. Winship unfolds is another kind 
of American success story. As Updike himself 
said of it, “starting with no education, not much 
health, little money, and a generally poor and 
unpractical training for life, and being pushed by 
necessity into printing, a work that I hated, by 
studying that work and persistently keeping at it, 
I have succeeded in it better than some men, and, 
in spite of many handicaps, made myself over, 
through it.” The author does not neglect to indi- 
cate the important part played in this success 
story by rich friends and influential family con- 
nections, but there is a properly balanced aware- 
ness of Updike’s constant, lifelong belief in and 
endeavor toward improvement of himself and his 
work. 

By way of diversion, Mr. Winship likes to 
pitch darts every now and then at William 
Morris. He protests too much that Updike was 
not really seduced by the so-called revival of 
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printing, that he was stedfast to the higher cause 
of “readability.” But Updike himself, both in 
word and deed, too often paid tribute to the 
great Englishman—it was no modern instance 
of David and Goliath. Morris and Updike were 
equipped with very different pairs of eyes, but 
they were in essential agreement regarding the 
principles of good bookmaking. The American’s 
feat was to secularize first-rate printing and make 
it a going business. 

Mr. Winship is more than sympathetic. He is 
devoted, and the reader almost feels that this 
is official biography, that it is limited to the 
scheme laid out by the subject. There is not the 
least little whisper of gossip, although mysterious 
reference is made, for example, to Updike’s in- 
volvement in a “domestic feud on the upper 
academic level” at Harvard. In tone and tenor 
the book is an extension and expansion of the 
appreciation, The Merrymount Press of Boston, 
that the same author wrote about twenty years 
ago (esteemed by Updike as one of the best ac- 
counts of him and his work). Whether he suc- 
ceeds in making things clear to that group of 
fellow craftsmen remains an open question!—let 
them reread Updike’s “Nota Bene” of two para- 
graphs which he addressed to them in 1938. 

The generous allowance of illustrational ma- 
terial evidences the publisher’s desire to make a 
worthy job of it. The work of the press is shown 
in some forty full-page illustrations, a number 
of them with a second color impression. In a 
front cover pocket there is a reproduction of the 
four-page announcement issued by Updike in 
1895 (the List of Illustrations says 1896). There 
is also an index, rather sketchy. The proofreaders 
dozed, especially at the page where Mary Newill 
is made Nevill and Hans is spelt the same as Dr. 
Anderson. 


DANIEL BERKELEY UPDIKE AND THE MERRY- 
MOUNT PRESS OF BOSTON MASSACHUSETTS 
1860-1894-1941. By George Parker Winship. Roches- 
ter: The Printing House of Leo Hart, 1947. x, 141 pp., 
including about 40 of line-etched reproductions, some 
with red. 9 x 6 inches. $5. 
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TYPOGRAPHICAL REFRESHER 


rege ie 


This personal working collection, coming from 
an active boss printer, is a practical demonstra- 
tion of the knowledge-sharing motto familiar in 
printing circles. 

It is really a “type man’s” scrapbook repro- 
duced and generously made available to anyone 
caring to look into it. There are ten chapters: the 
first is about layout tools and copy-fitting, then 
come brief discussions of types from foundry or 
setting machine, comparative showings of faces 
(Garamond Old Style, Caslon Old Style, Bodoni 
Regular) with miscellaneous notes on them, type 
composition, recognition of type faces in their 
largest historical divisions (with a Contemporary 
bracket for sans- and slab-serif letters, as though 
paralleling Old Style, Transitional etc.) , the lay- 
ing-out of lectern bible or ad, and the styles of 
printing through five centuries. Then there are 
sketches of recent and present day masters, an 
exhibition of current practice by twenty design- 
ers and at last some words on the improvement 
of books and advertisements, with lists of schools 
and books for the student. A glossary of terms 
and an index are provided. 

Roughly as much area of the large pages is 
given to pictures and charts and drawings as is 
devoted to the two- and three-column text. The 
advantage of having photographic reproductions 
immediately adjacent to the discussion which they 
illustrate is at the expense of putting the book 
on coated paper. The quality of the halftones is 
quite uneven. One that goes far to make the 
effort worthwhile is a snapshot of Will Bradley 
heading the “masters of typography in the 20th 
century.” Others, such as the “concepts” of Gut- 
enberg’s workshop, do not pull their weight. 

But that is the proper character of a working 
scrapbook. It ought to reflect the hobbies of its 
compiler and be as individual as a diary. It should 
be as intimate and racy as shop talk (although 
lapses like “print shop” for a place where print- 
ing is done are lamentable, whether the fault is 
the compiler’s or a quaint antecedent’s) . This one 
fills the bill in all respects and, as advertised, 





offers a quick, easy “refresher course in the art 
of typography.” 


TYPE FOR BOOKS AND ADVERTISING. By Eugene 
M. Ettenberg. New York: D. Van Nostrand, 1947. 160 
pp., illustrated throughout with halftones and line etch- 
ings. 12 x 8!/, inches. $6. 


TYPE SPECIMEN and EXEMPLAR 


Instead of producing an embalmed chestnut in 
the Quousque tandem manner, the British print- 
ing firm of W. S. Cowell Ltd., of Ipswich, now 
celebrates its 139th year with a practical, com- 
pact, lovely octavo called A Handbook of Print- 
ing Types by John N. C. Lewis, the plant’s de- 
signer and typographer. The direct and modest 
text is aided by lucid diagrams, by types in 
specimen alphabets and by sample pages variously 
leaded to show the commanding power of white 
space over printed letters. But the book’s unique 
strength lies in its combination of straight talk 
with generous illustrations of living British artists 
(John Piper, Blair Hughes-Stanton, John Nash, 
Barnett Freedman, Edward Bawden, Henry Moore, 
and Graham Sutherland). Eight illustrations by 
the first five artists named were produced spe- 
cially for this occasion; and as type accompanies 
each picture, the attentive reader sees at once a 
range of stimulating interactions between type 
and image. 

There are brief chapters on House Style, on 
Text and Pictures, Composing Faces, Display 
Faces, A Comparison of Alphabets, Preparation 
of Copy, Notes on Graphic Reproduction, and a 
final Glossary. Mr. Lewis reasserts the seemingly 
unpalatable truth that what counts in printing is 
not any large number of types available, but 
rather the varied and imaginative use of a few 
faces. Cowells, according to this book (set in 
monotype Perpetua), seem to rely on ten faces 
in a good range of text sizes, supplemented by a 
modest number of display fonts. The result here 
is a memorable example of a clear text made into 
a working model of a good book while profess- 
ing no such aim. Every detail of its making inti- 
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mates in seemly reticence a love of books which 
the printer prefers to leave unproclaimed. Mr. 
Lewis has used the John Speede 1610 map of 
Suffolk showing “the situation of the fayre towne 
Ipswiche” with the inset cartouche of the plan 
of the town—all gaily spread across the cloth 
covers in seven-color offset, and repeated for 
good measure on the jacket. 

This fresh and graceful book belongs, I should 
think, among the British Fifty Books for 1947; 
yet at no point has the designer stood tradition 
on its head and called it “originality.” Like beauty 
itself, originality is not to be gained by assault. 
And this quiet book does manage to be original 
in having turned the job of defining house style 
into a manual of instruction useful for its matter 
and treasurable for its discreet and comely ar- 
rangement. It will appeal not only to buyers of 
printing and to graphic artists, but to all enlight- 
ened laymen eager to learn more about the tastes 
and skills applied to the making of worthy books. 

The Cowell device on the title is a sea-horse 
flanked by marine flora—a vigorous design drawn 
by the author to the book’s advantage and the 
reader’s delight. John Fass and Roland Wood 
used a more sedate (though equally self-respect- 
ing) hippocampus as the mark of their dear de- 
parted Harbor Press. They should be writing to 
Ipswich any day now to beg a proof of the 
Cowell device. 


A HANDBOOK OF PRINTING TYPES With Notes 
on the Style of Composition and Graphic Processes. By 
John N. C. Lewis. Ipswich: W. S. Cowell Ltd. (Dis- 
tributed by Faber & Faber, London). 96 pages, illus- 
trated; with 7 additional color plates. 81/, x 51/. inches. 
12s. 6d. 

PAUL STANDARD 
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THOMAS BEWICK 


Thomas Bewick may or may not be an English 
Botticelli, as Ruskin in his enthusiasm averred, 
but the Newcastle master’s wood-engravings come 
up everywhere, blooming freshly and with per- 
ennial delight. As the second centenary anniver- 
sary of Bewick’s birth approaches, in °53, his 
work was never more admired. Recently there 
has been a particular upsurge of interest like that 
following the publication of the Memoir in the 
sixties, this time perhaps the result of the wide- 
spread dissemination of Bewick’s actual wood- 
blocks which were acquired by an American 
dealer a few years ago. 

The latest indication of his broad-based popu- 
larity is publication as a King Penguin of sixty- 
odd actual size reproductions, mainly from the 
masterpieces Quadrupeds and Birds, with an ap- 
propriately compact and clean-cut vignette in the 
form of an introduction by John Rayner. It is a 
little book well-suited to make the man and his 
work known to those unfamiliar with Bewick and, 
at the same time, to provide the host of Bewick 
admirers with a cheap, ready exhibit for casual 
reference and the interesting essay by Mr. Ray- 
ner. 

The highest modern tribute to Thomas Bewick, 
however, still is the portfolio of twenty-four im- 
pressions from as many original blocks printed 
and published by R. Hunter Middleton of Chi- 
cago at his Cherryburn Press a couple of years 
ago. If the “Redbreast” from the new King Pen- 
guin, for example, is placed alongside the same 
subject, as Mr. Middleton knows—and tells— 
how to print it from the actual block, the com- 
parison is devastating to what a moment before 
seemed a quite decent reproduction. Bewick’s 
friends now have the opportunity to see and 
possess two dozen prints such as the artist- 
engraver himself could never have realized in his 
lifetime, and Mr. Middleton has promised to pro- 
duce more of them. 

A SELECTION OF ENGRAVINGS ON WOOD BY 


THOMAS BEWICK. With a note on him by John 
Rayner. London and New York: The King Penguin 
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Books. 56 pp. with 60-odd reproductions printed letter- 
press, actual size. 7 x 5 inches. $1.00. 


THOMAS BEWICK PORTFOLIO containing twenty- 
four impressions printed directly from the original wood 
blocks. By R. Hunter Middleton. Chicago: The Cherry- 
burn Press, 1945. 6 pp. introduction, 24 matted prints, 
in portfolio. 81/4 x 61/4 inches. $25. 


THE ROUNCE & COFFIN CLUB 


Out on the Coast the printers and bookmen who 
pay allegiance to the Rounce & Coffin have an 
offhand way of doing things that turn out very 
well. Among the members are judicious eyes and 
sprightly wit and, moreover, a sense of adven- 
ture as to what can be done with printing ma- 
terials. The evident fun, unmarred by any feeling 
of strain, in most of the R & C pieces, adds a 
last relish to their work. 

The latest arrival from out there is not a case 
in point, being a good Down East product called 
The Private Press of Thomas Perry Stricker. It 
is a brief biography by H. Richard Archer, super- 
vising bibliographer of the Clark Memorial Li- 
brary, University of California at Los Angeles, 
and includes a listing of the late Mr. Stricker’s 
output compiled under Mr. Archer’s direction by 
Reuben Pearson. Forty-four items are recorded, 
the final entry being Elizabeth's Merlin, the re- 
cent printing of a Stricker manuscript by his 
friends wherein Dr. Powell, director of the Clark 
Library, observes that the author was “himself 
someways an Elizabethan gentleman and scholar, 
born out of his proper time.” 

The Engraver & The Printer & The Bookbinder 
from Grant Dahlstrom’s Ampersand Press, Pasa- 


dena, is a jolly reprint out of a child’s book of 
trades published a century ago. The anonymous 
author seems a little hard on comps —‘‘In print- 
ing,” his middle essay begins, “the first proceed- 
ing is that of the compositor, and it is with him 
that all mistakes we see in books originate . . .” 
Nothing is said of makeready—a bit further on 
the tympan is described as “stuffed with soft 
woollen cloths.” There are appropriate woodcuts 
at the head of the essays. 

Members of the club are also favored with a 
special issue of the illustrated catalogue record- 
ing the notable Mark Twain exhibition at the 
Huntington Library last June. The material, fill- 
ing fourteen cases, was mostly from the papers on 
deposit in the library belonging to the Samuel L. 
Clemens Estate. Dixon Wecter, chairman of the 
Huntington’s research group and literary editor 
of the estate, provides an introduction to the an- 
notated handlist prepared by Edwin H. Carpen- 
ter, Jr. Joe Simon of Anderson & Ritchie was re- 
sponsible for the printing of the catalogue. 


THE PRIVATE PRESS OF THOMAS PERRY 
STRICKER (cover title). By H. Richard Archer and 
Reuben Pearson. “Fred Anthoensen printed sixty copies 
for H. Richard Archer and Will Ransom for presenta- 
tion to the members of the Rounce & Coffin Club of 
Los Angeles, June 1947.” 12 pp. 91/, x 6 inches. 


THE ENGRAVER & THE PRINTER & THE BOOK- 
BINDER. Prefatory note by Philip S. Brown. Pasadena: 
The Ampersand Press, 1947. (16) pp., three reproduc- 
tions of wood-engravings. 61/, x 45/g inches. 


MARK TWAIN. Introduction by Dixon Wecter and 
handlist by Edwin H. Carpenter, Jr. San Marino: The 
Huntington Library, 1947. 33 pp. Frontis. and six full- 
page plates in halftone. 83 x 51/, inches. 
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DE ROOS ROMAN AND ITALIC ‘ 


| 
| 
Sjoerd H. de Roos is the pioneer of the contemporary art of | 
| the book in the Netherlands. He was born seventy years ago. | 


| Sjoerd H. de Roos is the pioneer of the contemporary art of the 


| 





For the occasion of Sjoerd H. de Roos’ seventieth birthday on September 14, 1947, 
the Typefoundry “Amsterdam” released that designer’s new type faces, named 
de Roos Roman and de Roos Italic. These had their initial showing in a 48-page 
booklet, Summer in the Woods, composed of selections from the nature writings 
of Richard Jefferies, illustrated with four drawings by de Roos. The book, designed 
by de Roos, was issued in an edition of 750 copies. 

The types thus announced seem to be the most vigorous and adaptable yet 
created by this gifted designer, and seem destined to win a celebrity beyond the 
borders of his native land. His four drawings of woodland scenes are remarkable 
for their quiet strength and for their subdued color alongside the type pages. With 
powers so fresh and vigorous at seventy, one may well expect his best work to lie 
just ahead. A world slowly recovering from the war will wish for him ever greater 
success with type metal and with paint as well. 


DE ROOS BIRTHDAY CELEBRATION 


All Holland, along with a good part of the outer world, would seem to have 
celebrated the seventieth birthday of Sjoerd H. de Roos, dean of type designers 
in the Netherlands. At a grand reception held in Haarlem’s municipal Frans Hals 
Museum on Saturday, September 14, 1947, several hundred guests watched a 
representative of Queen Wilhelmina invest de Roos with the rank of Officer in 
the Order of Orange-Nassau. They also saw a heap of gifts and testimonials from 
abroad. Among the latter were a long cablegram from Stanley Morison of Lon- 
don; a diploma printed by Oliver Simon at the Curwen Press in London; an 
address from the New York Type Directors’ Club lettered by Glenn Foss; and a 
greeting calligraphed by Paul Standard and signed by The Typophiles of New 
York, including Bruce Rogers, Carl P. Rollins, Henry W. Kent, W. A. Dwiggins, 
Frank Weitenkampf, E. M. Diamant, Paul A. Bennett, and Albert F Schiller among 
many others. In addition, The Typophiles sent de Roos a specially-inscribed copy 
of Frederic W. Goudy’s last work, Fifly Years of Type Design, along with other 
Typophile publications. 
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production breaks records 


..ebut so do sales! 


| During the first six months of 1947, 

’ the Department of Commerce has re- 

: ported, production of pulp, paper, 

| and paperboard “reached record 
highs.” 

Z| And so did sales! 

. All this is fine. It points conclusively 

e to the fact that the paper industry, 

‘ among America’s expanding indus- 

" tries, is one of the most expanding. But 

i when production and sales break rec- 
ords together, supply and demand 
remain status quo. 

mn This may help to explain why you 

. can’t always get the papers you 


I specify when you want them... 
$s quality papers, that is, like Mead 
Papers of the Mead, Dill & Collins. 
and Wheelwright lines —“‘the best 
buy in papers today.” 














an 

i THE MEAD CORPORATION 
WwW 

- *““PAPER MAKERS TO AMERICA’’ 
7 THE MEAD SALES COMPANY, 230 Park Ave., N.Y. 17 

y ee 
‘ , a ip é@ a Ss Sales Offices: Mead, Dill & Collins, and Wheelwright Papers 
J Philadelphia * Boston * Chicago * Dayton 














READABLE 
ARRESTING 
BEAUTIFUL 





These are the qualities for 
which we strive in our work. 





The 
John B. Watkins Company 
9 Murray Street, New York 7 


PRINTERS 
SINCE 1882 





HURLBUT 
PAPERS 
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IN FINE BOOKS 
Quality First, 
Always 
Hurlbut Paper Company 


Manufacturers Since 1806 


South Lee + Massachusetts 
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A Selection of 


FINE COVER 
AND TEXT PAPERS 


For the Art of the Book 


carried in stock by 
THE STEVENS-NELSON 
PAPER CORPORATION 


109 East 31st street, New York 
453 Washington street, Boston 
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Other back numbers available in 


broken volumes 


WILLIAM EDWIN RUDGE 


WOODSTOCK, VERMONT 


= The 

= PRINT COLLECTOR’S 
= QUARTERLY 

= Back Numbers 

= $1.00 

= Vol. XXIV (4 issues) 1937 
= Vol. XXV (4 issues) 1938 
= Vol. XXVI (4 issues) 1939 
= Vol. XXVII (4 issues) 1940 
= Vol. XXVIII (4 issues) 1941 
= Vol. XXIX (Nos.1&2) 1942 
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Be 


Arnold 
Roston 






says 


For basic reasons WHITE SPACE is characteristic of my work. 
PAPER thus assumes importance as an integral part of the design. 
Mr. Roston was for many years art director of the Mutual Broadcasting 
System, and is now a free-lance designer and consultant for prominent advertising 
and editorial accounts. He specifies the use of many fine papers which are available 
through Marquardt & Co., for whom he planned Design and Paper No. 25. 


Marquardt & Company Inc. 


155 Spring Street, New York 12, New York 
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WHITEHEAD & ALLIGER CO., INC. 


Eleven Thomas Street 
New York 7, New York 







Unusual and Staple Papers 
SINCE 1910 
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Intertype GOUDY 


To saTisFY the needs of classical and commercial 
work, America’s most prolific designer developed 
Goudy Oldstyle...suggested by some capitals in a 
Hans Holbein portrait...inspired by first-century 
inscriptions...yet devised to meet the demands of 
rapid readability. With its companion faces, it has 
achieved wide popularity, combining the grace of 
tradition with modern, business-like forthrightness. 
































Goudy is expansive and stately, with wide char- 
acters and fine stability; the Italic has the infor- 
mality of penmanship. Goudy Bold and its Italic 
incorporate these features into handsome, rhythmic 
power. The true spirit of Goudy’s genius has been 
successfully caught on Intertype matrices. 


INTERTYPE niwvork 
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Acquire or Dispose of 
RARE BOOKS 


Manuscripts and other 


Literary Property 


at the 





PARKE-BERNET GALLERIES, Inc 


30 East 57 Street - New York 22 
America’s Leading Art and Book Auction House 


A RT HUR SWANN, Vice President 


In Charge of the Book and Print Department 


CATALOGUES MAY BE SUBSCRIBED TO BY THE SEASON 
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ILLUSTRATION 
PHOTOGRAVURE PRINTING 


for book illustration as a highly developed 


Craft 


for discriminating publishers 


FULL-TONE 
COLLOTYPE 


Inserts 
hand-printed if you like 
signatures, or the 
complete book 
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PHOTOGRAVURE 
and COLOR COMPANY THE MERIDEN GRAVURE 
207 WEST 25th STREET . NEW YORK 1 COM PANY 
Meriden é Connecticut 
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Distinction 


that which confers or marks 


eminence or superiority 
Webster 


| 
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For presentations 
of DISTINCTION 
specify paper by Curtis— 


papers for ine printing 














Curtis Paper Company 


Newark Delaware 




















MR. BROWNE SAYS: "Sts hamuanh Hat makes tyhe halt 4 





ALAN S. BROWNE 


Director of Manufacturing Department 
THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 


“No MACMILLAN book is a one-man job. Because of the size of this organization, we make the 
utmost use of teamwork. Every title we put out is a product of the skills of many people blended harmo- 
niously. §And we think that’s the way types, too, should be used. They should be able to pull in team 
harness... do a good job working together. And we use so many ATF type faces because they do just 
that. §The technical book shown here, for example, uses Spartan for clarity and Grayda to harmonize 
with the subject and the natural cloth cover. Bulmer was chosen for the title page because of its 


fine texture, as well as its readability. The expressiveness of ATF faces makes them very useful to us.” 


Send for single-page showings, including complete alphabets, of these and other ATF faces. 


Garamond Open 
Nicolas Cochin 
AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS J coister oldsyle 


200 ELMORA AVENUE, ELIZABETH B, NEW JERSEY 
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Commercial Script 


Lydian _ Lydian Bold 
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In 1690 William Rittenhouse 
established the first American 
paper mill near Germantown, 
Pennsylvania. 

The Rittenhouse Mill pro- 
duced paper of an excellent 
quality. 

From ’’Papermaking in America” 
published by Bulkley, Dunton 











As the paper industry is returning to normalcy, quality again 
becomes a primary consideration. The mills which make fine 
papers and the printers who use them will once again be 
able to take pride in their output. To share in this pride is 
one of the rewards for our unceasing efforts to always supply 
papers that not merely satisfy but stand out by their suitability 
and excellence. 





BULKLEY, DUNTON & CO. 


295 Madison Avenue ° New York 17, N.Y. 


Fine Papers Since 1833 


In New England —CARTER, RICE & COMPANY CORPORATION 
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Products of Multeplication 


can be reached in more ways than one. 
But only one way is quickest and sure to 
be right. This principle also applies to the 
making of plates for the multiple identical 
reproduction of type and illustrations in 
letterpress printing. Since 1888 when 
Edwin Flower first saw the need for an 
electrotyper who would faithfully 

duplicate the printer's forms, this Company 
has specialized in making better plates faster. 
Constant improvement in methods have 
helped FLOWER to set a standard for 
workmanship and dependability. 


Flower Electrotypes 


461 Eighth Avenue and 216 William Street 
New York 











OETHE SAID: 


“The best artist is the one whose forces 
of invention and imagination are linked 


together with the material he is using.” 


Mtn the Graphic Arts field, the 
artist should acquaint himself with the 
famous Text and Cover papers by 
Hamilton. The better the material, the 


greater the incentive for the finest work. 





ANDORRA 
HAMILTON 
VICTORIAN 
WEYCROET 
KILMORY 





HAMILTON PAPERS 
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WHEN IT’S FINE PAPERS 


cAsk the man who knows one 


Since 1860 our representatives have helped printers, 
publishers and advertisers select and successfully use high 
grade, high performance papers. 

Papers for distinguished printing in 


BOOKS, ADVERTISING PROMOTIONS AND LETTERHEADS 


Maller % Waat Rarper Co. 


200 Varick Street, New York 14, N.Y., Canal 6-3600 
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